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kinetic as well as potential energy becomes known to us only when 
the stage of potential energy has been reached. That kinetic energy 
exists when this stage is not realized, or that its qualities are ascer- 
tainable by us, is an assumption for which the situation furnishes 
no warrant. 

It is in no spirit of mere controversy, therefore, that I profess 
my inability to appreciate the cogency of Professor Montague's 
argument with respect to the criticisms against which it is directed. 
Whether these criticisms themselves possess any greater cogency is a 
different matter. Professor Montague may be quite right in his 
belief that the objections which they raise are not insuperable. At 
all events, his frank recognition that the time for constructive work 
has come may be taken as an indication that contemporary realism 
will give more attention to problems of this general sort than has 
hitherto been the case. 



B. H. Bode. 



Univebsity of Wisconsin. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

American Philosophy. The Early Schools. I. Woodbridge Riley. New 

York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Pp. ix 4-584. 

This is by far the most complete work which has yet appeared on the 
early history of philosophy in America. It is, in fact, the only one which 
attempts to treat the subject with thoroughness and in all its details. 
There is some literature, in the form of articles, on the general subject 
of philosophy in America or on its earlier representatives; there are 
chapters in histories of philosophy and of literature; some work on the 
earlier period has been presented in monograph form; and there is one 
small volume in French which reviews our philosophical development 
from the Colonial period to the present; but, on the whole, the field has 
been neglected by students of philosophy, so that this volume, although 
not quite a pioneer in the field, is the first to take full possession. The 
portion completely occupied is that which falls between 1620 and 1820. 
It is to be hoped that the volumes on the later periods will soon follow. 
Whatever value such study may have for philosophy itself, its historical 
interest can not be in doubt and its contribution to the better under- 
standing of the national character should be considerable. 

The author aims not merely at an account of men and schools, he 
wishes to show an organic relation among their doctrines and to indicate 
their relation to the larger aspects of national life. He meets the charge 
that America has slavishly borrowed her philosophies with the reply that 
she has exercised selection and has modified what she has borrowed to 
meet the demands of her own situation. 

One of the earlier chapters traces a parallel between political and 
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philosophical developments. On the one hand, there is the change from 
the monarchical view of the time of the Stuarts, through limited 
monarchy, to democracy; and on the other, from the Puritan view of 
God as the absolute ruler of the universe, through deism, to a pantheistic 
view as embodied in transcendentalism. This parallelism, he holds, is 
not simply a coincidence, and he offers some evidence for his opinion — 
the general growth of naturalism and rationalism, for one thing. On 
the philosophical side he finds the beginning of this development in John 
Wise's " Vindication of the Government of the New England Churches," 
wherein theological arguments are supplemented by those based upon 
reason and natural rights. The chapter here under discussion is brief 
and suggests rather than proves a connection between the two develop- 
ments. 

After the introductory chapters, which include a historical survey of 
the whole course of development, the book falls into five parts, each deal- 
ing with a separate philosophical movement, as follows : " First, Puritan- 
ism as it sprang from English sources; second, deism, or free-thinking, 
as it began in reaction against a narrow Calvinism and ended with the 
revolutionary French skepticism ; third, idealism as it arose spontaneously 
with Jonathan Edwards and was fostered by the Irish Bishop Berkeley, 
through his adherent Samuel Johnson; fourth, Anglo-French material- 
ism, as it came over with Joseph Priestley and developed in Philadelphia 
and the South; fifth, realism, or the philosophy of common sense as it 
was imported directly from Scotland, and came to dominate the country 
until the advent of the German transcendentalism." 

Book I., on Puritanism, contains a brief exposition of the philosophical 
principles of Puritanism and a presentation of anti-Puritanism as it was 
formulated by Ethan Allen in his "Oracles of Beason." The author 
protests against the tendency to emphasize the more picturesque and 
repellent features of Puritanism, and presents the philosophical tenets of 
its Calvinism as follows : in its ontology it teaches that the Deity is out- 
side the framework of the universe, interferes from time to time accord- 
ing to an absolute and arbitrary will, works through inscrutable decrees 
and foreordains all things; in its cosmology it holds that the world is 
under the divine displeasure, that it conceals rather than reveals its 
creator, that it is created from nothing and that evil is a permissive act 
of God; in its epistemology, revelation rather than reason is regarded as 
the source of true knowledge, and God's will and nature are believed to 
be hidden in a mystery which man has no natural capacity to penetrate ; 
in its theory of personality it teaches that God's essence is alien from 
that of man, that grace alone makes progress possible, that man's liberty 
works only within the limits of his foreordained nature, that the last 
dictate of the understanding determines the will, and yet that the in- 
clinations are included within the will. 

The reaction represented by Allen contends for reason as against 
revelation and inspiration, unvarying natural laws as against interven- 
tion, opposes the doctrines of original sin and imputation, and belittles 
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the dogma of predestination. Allen himself presents " an astonishing 
metaphysical scheme for one with scanty education and scantier authori- 
ties " ; he reaches " an almost Spinozistic description of the universe," 
but there remain many inconsistent elements in his system and he is 
described as half deist, half pantheist. Dr. Riley has rendered an im- 
portant service in giving to Allen his place in this development. 

Proceeding from this point, he next considers idealism before showing 
the complete development of the deistic movement. Idealism in America 
in the eighteenth century can hardly be described as a movement since 
it is represented by only two men, Samuel Johnson and Jonathan 
Edwards. A tendency in that direction in the College of New Jersey 
came to an untimely end at the hand of John Witherspoon, and there 
seems to be no evidence of even a tendency elsewhere, with the exception 
of that at Tale College in the persons of the two men who were its chief 
exponents in this country. 

The earlier of these was Samuel Johnson, the friend and disciple of 
Berkeley. His doctrines are fully and clearly presented, and further his- 
torical interest is added to the chapter by the inclusion of what remains 
of the correspondence between Berkeley and Johnson, as well as of ex- 
tracts from Johnson's correspondence with Cadwallader Colden and 
from some of his sermons. A good proportion of this material is now 
published for the first time. Dr. Riley finds Johnson's most important 
contribution to philosophy in his reconciliation of Berkeley's immaterial- 
ism with Malebranche's vision of all things in God, and in the similar 
reconciliation of the doctrines of causality held by those philosophers. 

In his chapter on Jonathan Edwards, Dr. Biley aligns himself with 
those who contend for Edwards's independence in the development of his 
idealistic theory, and he presents the evidence in brief and concise form. 
Aside from the exposition of Edwards's views, the thing of chief interest 
in the chapter is the attempt to show that the idealistic doctrines were the 
outgrowth of the mysticism which abounds in the philosopher's works and 
that the pantheistic tendencies, which were held in check by Calvinistic 
beliefs, were also organically related to this mysticism. Space does not 
permit a review of the arguments and the evidence, but the author seems 
to have made out a very good case. It is unfortunate that some of the 
Edwards literature has not been made accessible. 

Following the discussion of idealism, we are taken back to the con- 
sideration of deism. Although this was not primarily a philosophical 
movement any more than was Puritanism, the complete understanding 
of the philosophical history of America demands that it should be 
included. The author uses the term, deism, very broadly. Rationalism, 
optimism, and opposition to Calvinism seem to be the characteristics 
which at first set it off from Puritanism. Such a Puritan as Cotton 
Mather presents both rationalistic and optimistic principles in his 
writings and is, therefore, selected as one of the forerunners of deism. 
The earliest representatives of the movement are to be found in the 
colleges and the more academic circles. At Harvard, Mather, Charles 
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Chauncy, Edward Holyoke, Andrew Eliot, Channing, and others en- 
tertained views which lead Dr. Riley to include them in the deistic 
movement, though most of them would doubtless be horrified to find 
into what company they have fallen. At Yale, Ezra Stiles had some 
sympathy for optimism and rationalism, but wished to fight English 
deism with its own weapon, reason. Of those connected with King's 
College, William Livingston and Samuel Johnson are related to the 
liberalizing movement. In the College of New Jersey these tendencies 
were strongly opposed, while in Philadelphia William Smith and his 
sponsor, Franklin, though going much farther than the New Englanders 
on the deistic road, were by no means extreme. Jefferson was less con- 
servative, and in Thomas Paine the movement reached its height. Its 
popular influence was at its maximum in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century. Volney, Elihu Palmer, and others carried on the propa- 
ganda, but a reaction had begun which soon became general, and deism 
rapidly declined. 

The whole discussion of the deistic movement is exceedingly interest- 
ing and is an important contribution. The most interesting figures in its 
history are, of course, Eranklin and Jefferson. The author presents a 
consistent and readable account of each. 

In the section devoted to materialism, Cadwallader Colden is given the 
first place and the greatest amount of attention; he deserves it rather 
from the variety of his interests and the activity of his speculative facul- 
ties than from the completeness or consistency of his philosophy. With 
his materialistic doctrines, he is shown to have entertained tendencies 
toward pantheism as well as dualistic beliefs and a belief in the 
free-will doctrine; asserting the dynamic nature of matter, he still 
believed a prime mover necessary, and so on. In spite of his incon- 
sistencies he is one of the most interesting figures in the whole book, and 
Dr. Riley's exposition is based principally upon material which has not 
before been exploited, most of it being unpublished. The next in order, 
Joseph Buchanan, of Kentucky, was somewhat more consistent. He 
aimed at a materialistic monism, held an epiphenomenalistic view of 
mind and was a determinist. Erasmus Darwin and Hartley were his 
philosophical ancestors. Joseph Priestley's views and their reception are 
briefly discussed and a short chapter is devoted to the dogmatic and 
belligerent Thomas Cooper, of South Carolina, materialist and determinist 
and anticipator of positivism (p. 419). The chapter on Benjamin Rush 
shows him as an utterly shameless eclectic. He shares with Buchanan 
the credit of making many interesting observations looking toward phys- 
iological psychology, and he makes many interesting suggestions in other 
parts of the psychological field, but these do not prove to be original. 
Among the half-dozen names in the chapter on "Minor Materialists," 
that of Sheldon Clark, of Connecticut, is the most important, but he, too, 
fails to present a consistent system. Materialism never became a popular 
philosophy, and it is surprising to find that even a scant dozen can be 
marshaled as its advocates. The next movement, on the other hand, is 
the one of all those discussed that obtained a popular verdict Realism 
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from Witherspoon, through Stanhope Smith and Samuel Miller, to 
Beasley, and including Nisbet, Law, and Ogilvie, is the subject of Book 
V., which completes the volume. Including, as the author does, only the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, a good part of the literature of 
realism had to be omitted. This doubtless accounts for the comparative 
brevity with which the movement is presented. 

Most readers will probably be surprised at the size of a volume which 
devotes itself exclusively to the early period. It is explained by the fact 
that we have before us the history of philosophical opinions rather than 
of philosophies; there was plenty of intellectual curiosity and no lack of 
speculation ; and Dr. Eiley has included whatever seems to throw light on 
the development of thought along philosophic lines. The fact that half 
the volume is devoted to deism and materialism might also be misleading 
at first. Deism was not primarily a philosophical movement and material- 
ism was not general ; but deism did, of course, have very important 
philosophical bearings, and the various representatives of materialism 
varied so much in their views and their ways of presenting them that 
the full treatment of them is justifiable. It is difficult, however, to clear 
the author of the charge of having cast his net perhaps over-widely in 
his search for deists and deism. All this, however, points to the merit 
of thoroughness. He will let no one escape. Dr. Riley has not deprived 
candidates for the doctorate of all opportunities for original work in the 
field; perhaps he has only multiplied them, but he has certainly worked 
the field very thoroughly himself. He has unearthed a quantity of new 
literature and he has produced a most excellent history. He can not 
expect entire agreement on minor points, but the verdict must be that he 
has done an exceedingly careful, thorough, and valuable piece of work. 

Adam Leroy Jones. 

Peinceton University. 

La fonction du sommeil. E. Claparede. Bivista di Scienza, Vol. II., 

No. 3, 1907. Pp. 20. 

In this article Claparede gives a brief account of his recently pub- 
lished theory of sleep and enumerates his criticisms of other theories. 
Previous theories may be classified into (a) circulatory, (b) neurodynamic, 
and (c) chemical, and the author takes up for consideration different 
theories in each of these general classes. 

The circulatory theories are of two kinds: (1) those which explain 
the occurrence as due to cerebral anemia, and (2) those which report the 
occurrence of cerebral hyperemia. There are four types of the neuro- 
dynamic theory: (1) sleep is due to an interruption or decrease in the 
conductivity of the neurones; (2) it is not only due to a decrease in the 
conductivity, but there is a retraction of the nerve elements so that the 
different neurones are more widely separated than during the waking 
life; (3) there is in sleep an inhibition of the cerebral, and consequently 
of the intellectual, activity; and (4) sleep is due to the lack of excitation. 
The fourth type of this group is closely allied to the first. The chemical 
hypotheses that have been advanced to explain the conditions of sleep are 



